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Twice as much ; marking the fame quantity once repeated. 
There are whom heav’n has bleft with lloic of wit, 

Yet want as much again to manage it ; 

For wit and judgment ever arc at ltrife, 

Tho’ meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. Pope. 
I fhould not be forty to fee a chorus on a theatre, more than 
as large and as deep again as ours, built and adorned at a king’s 
charges. Dryden's Dufrcfnoy. 

io. Again and again ; with frequent repetition ; often. 

This is not to be obtained by one or two hafty readings ; 
it rnuft be repeated again and again , with a clofc attention to 
the tenour of the difcourle. Locke’s Ejfay on St.P. Epijilss. 


1 1. 


In oppofition ; by way of refinance. 

Who art thou that anfwercft again ? 

Back ; as, returning from foine mefl'age. 
Bring us word again which way we Ihall go. 
Aca'inst. prep, [ren^eon, on&eonb, Sax.j 


Rom. ix. 20. 
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Dent. 
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In oppofition to any perfon. 

And he will be a wild man ; his hand will be againjl every 
man, and every man’s hand againjl him. Gen. xvi. 12. 

Contrary; oppofite, in general. 

That authority of men Ihoidd prevail with men either againjl 
or above reafon, is no part of our belief. Hooker. 

He is melancholy without caufe, and merry againjl the hair. 

Shakrfp. Troilus and Crejjida. 

We might work any effeft without and againjl matter ; and 
this not holpen by the co-operation of angels or fpirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon’s Natural Hijl. 

The preventing goodncls of God does even wreft him from 
himfelf, and favehim, as it were, againjl his will. South. 
The god, uneafy till he flept again, 

Refolv’d, at once, to rid himfelf of pain ; 

And, tho’ againjl his cuilom, call’d aloud. 

Exciting Morpheus from the fleepy crowd. Dryden. 

Men often fay a thing is againjl their confcicnce, when re- 
ally it is not. Swift’s Mifccllanies. 

In contradiction to any opinion. 

After all that can be faid againjl a thing, this will ftill be 
true, that many things poflibly are, which we know not of; 
and that many more things may be than arc : and if fo, after 
all our arguments againjl a thing, it will be uncertain whether 
it be or not. Ti Hot [on. 

The church-clergy have written the belt collection of trafts 
againjl popery, that ever appeared in England. Swift. 

4. With contrary motion or tendency ; ufed of material aftion. 

Boils and plagues 

Plaifler you o’er, that you may be abhorr’d 
Farther than feen, and one infect another 
Againjl the wind a mile. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The kite being a bird of prey, and therefore hot, delighteth 
in the frefh air ; and many times flieth againjl the wind, as 
trouts and falmons fwim againjl the Itream. Bacon. 

5. Contrary to rule or law. 

If aught againjl my life 

Thy country fought of thee, it fought unjuftly, 

Againjl the law of nature, law of nations. M. Sam. Agon. 

Againjl the public functions of the peace, 

Againjl all omens of their ill fucccfs ; 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 1 

To force their monarch, and infult the court. Dryden's Ain. 

6. Oppofite to, in place. 

Againjl the Tiber’s mouth, but far away. Dryden. 

7. To the hurt of another. 

And when thou think’ft of her eternity. 

Think not that death againjl her nature is ; 

Think it a birth : and when thou go’ll to die, 

Sing like a fwan, as if thou went’ft to blifs. Sir J. Davies. 2 

8. In provifion for ; in expectation of. 

This mode of fpcaking probably had its original from the 
idea of making provifion againjl , or in oppofition to a time of 
misfortune, but by degrees acquired a neutral fenfe. 

Thence flic them brought into a flute ly hall, 

Wherein were many tables fair difpred. 

And ready dight with drapets feftival, 

Againjl the viands fhould be miniftred. Fairy Queen. 

't he like charge was given them againjl die time they fhould 
come to fettle thcmfclvcs in the land promifed unto their fa- 
thers. Hooker, b. v. § 1 1 . 3 

Some fay, that ever 'gainft that fcafon comes. 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 4 

The bird of dawning fingeth all night long : £ 

And then they fay no fpirit walks abroad; 

1 he nights are wholefome, then no planets flrike. 

No fairy tales, no witch hath power to charm ; 

So hallowed and fo gracious is the time. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To that purpofe, he made hafle to Briftol, that all things 
n.ight be ready againjl the prince came thither. Clarendon. 
Againjl tho promis’d time provides w’ith care, 

And hafle s in the woof, the robes he was to wear. Dr yd. 

All which I grant to be reafonably and truly faid, and only 
d'etre they may be remembered againjl another day. Stillingf. 
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A'qai.axy. n.f. [from a and yir*, Gr.] Want of milk. Dip 
Aca'pe. adv. [from a and gape.] Staring with cagcrnefs ; as j 
bird gapes for meat. 

In himfelf was all his flate ; 

More folcmn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horfes led, and grooms befmear’d with gold, 

Dazzles the crowd, and lets them all agape. Paradift Lf, 
Dazzle the crowd, and let them all agape. Philips 

The whole crowd flood agape , and ready to take the dorter 
at his word. Spectator, N* $- 2< 

A'carick. n.f. [agaricum, Lat.] A drug cf ufe in phyfick, and 
the dying trade. It is divided into male and female ; the male 
is ufed only in dying, the female in medicine: the male grows 
on oaks, the female on larches. 

There arc two excrefcenccs which grow upon trees ; both 
of them in the nature of mufhrooms : the one the Romans 
call boletus , which groweth upon the roots of oaks, and was 
one of the dainties of their table ; the other is medicinal, that 
is called agarick, which groweth upon the tops of oaks ; though 
it be affirmed by fomc, that it groweth alfo at the roots. Bei.au 
Aga'st. ad). [This word, which is ufually, by later authours, 
written agbajf , is, not improbably, the true word derived from 
agaze, which has been written aghajl , from a miflaken etymo- 
logy; See Aghast.] 

Struck with terrour ; amazed ; frighted to afloniflunent. 

Thus roving on 

In confus’d march forlorn, th’ advent’rous bands. 

With fhudd’ring horrour pale, and eyes agajl, 

V iew’d fir ft their lamentable lot, and found 
No reft. _ Milton’s Paradife Lojl, />. ii. /. 616. 

A'gate. n.f. [agate, Fr. achates, Ent.] A precious ftonc of the 
loweft clafs, often clouded with beautiful variegations. 

In fhape no bigger than an agate ftone, 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Sbak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Agates arc only varieties of the flint kind ; they have a grey 
horny ground, clouded, lincatcd, or fpotted with different co- 
lours, chiefly dufky, black, brown, red, and fometimes blue. 

Woodward's Method of Foffds . 

A'gatv. ad), [from agate.] Partaking of the nature of agate. 
An agaty flint was above two inches in diameter ; the whole 
covered over with a friable cretaceous cruft. Woodward. 

To Aga'/.e. v. a. [from a and gaze, to fet a gazing ; as, amaze, 
amufe, and others.] To flrike with amazement ; to flupify 
with fudden terrour. The verb is now out of ufe. 

So as they travell’d, fo they g.m cfpy 
An armed knight toward them gallop fait. 

That feemed from fome feared foe to fly. 

Or other grifly thing that him agajl. Fairy Qiuen. 

Aga'zed. participial aelj. [from agaze ; which fee.] Struck with 
amazement ; terrified to ftupidity. 

Hundreds he fent to hell, and none durft ftand him ; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew : 

The French exclaim’d ; “ The devil was in arms !” 

All the whole army flood agazed on him. Sbak. Henry VI. 
AGE. n.f. [age, Fr. anciently cage, or a age ; it is deduced by 
Menage, from ectatium, of actas ; by Junius, from aa, which, in 
the Teutonic dialers, fignified long duration.] 

1. Any period of time attributed to fomething as the w'hole, or 
part, of its duration : in this fenfe, we fay, the age of man, the 
levcral ages of the world, the golden or iron age. 

One man in his time plays many parts. 

His life being feven ages. Shakefpearc. 

And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt feventeen years; fo 
the whole age of Jacob was an hundred forty and feven years. 

Genefu , xlvii. 2 

A fucceffion or generation of men. 

Hence, laftly, fprings care of poftcrities. 

For things their kind would everlafting make. 

Hence is it, that old men do plant young tree-. 

The fruit whereof another age Ihall take. Sir J. Davies, 
Next, to the Son, 

Deflin’d Reflorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav’n, and earth, Ihall to the ages rife. 

Or down from hcav’n defeend. Miltons Paradife Lof. 

No declining age 

F.’er felt the raptures of poetic rase. Rofcommon. 

The time in which any particular man, or race of men, lived, 
or Ihall live ; as, the age of heroes. 

The fpacc of a hundred years ; a fccular period ; a century. 
The latter part of life ; old-age ; oldncfs. 

You fee how full of change his age is : the obfervation wc 
have made of it hath not been little ; he always loved our 
After moft, and with what poor judgment he hath now call be*' 
off. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 

Boys muft not have th’ ambitious care of men, 

Nor men the weak anxieties of age. Rofcommon. 

And on this forehead, where your verfe has faid, 

7 he loves delighted, and the graces play’d; 

Infulting age will trace Ivis cruel way. 

And leave fad marks of his deftruftive fway. Pnor. 
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0 nc, delire that admiffion for thcmfclvcs, or that » in „ ,n ^"7/ 
/re by others prefented to that charity of the church. Hammond. 

Wc thought our fires, not with their own content. 

Had, crc wc" came to age, our portion fpen.t. Dryd. 

‘ ‘ IU JnTman, the age of fourteen years is the age of difcretion ; 
and twenty-one years is the full age: In a woman, at feven 
rears of age, the lord her father may diftram his tenants for .id 
to marry her; at the age of nine years, fhe is dowable ; at 
twelve years, fhe is able finally to rat.fy and confirm her for- 
mer confent given to matrimony; at fourteen Ihc is enabled 
to receive her land into her own hands, and Ihall be out of ward 
at the death of her anceftor; at fixteen, flic Ihall be out ot 
ward, though, at the death of her anceftor, fhe was within the 
are of fourteen years ; at twenty-one, fhe is able to alienate 
her lands and tenements. At thert^c of fourteen, a ftripling is 
enabled to choofe his own guardian ; at the age of fourteen, a 
man may confent to marriage. Cowell. 

AV. e n. ad), [from age. It makes two fyllablcs in poetry.] _ 

1. Old ; ftricken in years; applied generally to animate beings. 

If the comparifon do ftand between man and man, which 
Ihall hearken unto other, fith the aged, for the moil part, are 
belt experienced, lealt fubject to rafh and unadvifed paflions. 

Hooker, b. v. § 7: 

Novelty is only in requefl ; and it is as dangerous to be aged 
in any kind oi courlc, as it is virtuous to be conflant in any 
undertaking. Shakefp. Me a fur e for Meafurc. 

Kindnefs itfclf too weak a charm will prove. 

To raife the feeble fires of aged love. Prior . 

2. Old; applied to inanimate things. This ufe is rare, and com- 
monly with fome tendency to the profit, opcaia. 

The people did not more worfhip the images of gold and 
ivory, than they did the groves ; and the fame Quintilian faith 
of the aged oaks. Stillingf eet's Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

A'g edly. adv. [from aged.] After the manner of an aged perfon. 

Age'n. adv. [ajen, Sax.] Again; in return. See Again. 
This word is only written in this manner, though it be in 
reality the true orthography, for the fake of rhime. 

I'iius Venus : Thus her fon reply’d agen ; 

None of your lifters have we heard or feen. Dryden's Ain. 

A'gency. n.f. [from agent.] 

1. 'Fhe quality of acting ; the ftatc of being in action ; action. 

A few advances there are in the following papers, tending to 
affcrt the fupcrintcndcnce and agency of providence in the natu- 
ral world. Woodward's Preface to Nat. Hi/lory. 

2. The office of an agent or factor for another; bufmefs perform- 
ed by an agent. 

Some of the purchafers themfelves may be content to live 
cheap in a worfc country, rather than be at the charge of ex- 
change and agencies. Swift. 

A'G ENT. ad), [a gens, Lat.] That which afts; oppofed to pa- 
tient, or that which is afted upon. 

This fuccefs is oft truly aferibed unto the force of imagina- 
tion upon the body agent ; and then, by a fecondary means, it 
mayupon adiverfebody; as, for example, if a man carry a ring, 
or fomc part of a bcaft, believing ftrongly that it will help him 
to obtain his love, it may make him more induftrious, and a- 
gain more confident and perfifting than otherwife he would 
be. Bacon's Natural Hi ft ms, N° 902. 

A'gent. n.f. 

1. An actor ; he that afts; he that profefles the faculty of action. 

Where there is no doubt, deliberation is not excluded as 
impertinent unto the thing, but as ncedlcfs in regard of the 
agent, which feeth already what to rcfolvc upon. ~ Hooker. 

To whom nor agent, trom the inftrument. 

Nor pow r 01 working, Irom the work is known: Davies. 

Hcav n made us agents free to good or ill. 

And forc’d it not, tho’ he torefaw the will. 

J 1 reedom was firft bellow’d on human race, 

And prefciencc only held the fecond place. Dryden. 

A miracle is a work exceeding the power of any created 
ageist, confequently being an effect of the divine omnipotence. 

n ac vc . , South’s Sermons. 

2. A lubftitute ; a deputy ; a factor ; a perfon employed to tranf- 
act the bufincis of another. 

All hearts in love, ufe your own tongues ; 

Let every eye negotiate for itfclf. 

And trull no agent. c/,„i ,r. 

ti ,„ . , ° . „ tshakejpearc. 

i hey had not the wit to fend to them, in any orderly fafhion, 
agents or chofen men, to tempt them, and to treat with them. 

n , , Bacon’s Henry VII. 

tatu mCIr '° er ’ ^ lr ’ y° ur f ur y of a wife, 

J ho > not content to be reveng’d on you, 

2 That y r PalVlUn pl,rfuC - dryden’s Aureng. 

3 »"**«*“**.« Pacing dte, 

by th ' prop " 

I'from aS mi genemio, Lat.l Thclktc 

Of growing or uniting to another body. J 


AGO 

To make a perfect nutrition, there L required a tranfm sta- 
tion of nutriment ; now where this converfion or agg fra. -.n 
is made, there is alfo required, in the aliment, a Cmilarity ot 
matter. Browns Vulgar Err sun . 

To A'c ck rate. r. a. [from agger, Lahj To heap up. DM. 

Accero'se. adj. [from agger , Lat.] hull of hea] 

To AGGLOMERATE, v.a. [agglomero, L.u. j 

1. To gather up in a ball, as thread. 

2. To gather together. 

To Aggi.o'merate. v. n. 

BcJides, the hard agglomerating falls. 

The fpoil of ages, would impervious choke 

Their fccret channels. Thomfins Autumn, 

Aggj.u'tinants. f. [from agglutinate.] 7 hofe medicines or 
applications which have the power of uniting parts together. 

To AGGLUTINATE, v.n. [from adjwX gluten, glue, 
Lat.J To unite one part to another ; fo join together, fo as 
not to fall afundcr. It is a word almoft appropriated to medi- 
cine. 

It has got room enough to grow into its full dimenlions, 
which is performed by the daily ingeftion of food that is di- 
gefted into blood ; which being diffufed through the body, i$ 
agglutinated to thofc parts that were immediately agglutinated to 


the foundation-parts of the womb. 


iarvey on Conj'umptions . 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 



Acglutina'tioN. n.f [fro m agglutinate.] Union; cohefion; 
the a£t of agglutinating ; the flate of being agglutinated. 

The occafion of its not healing by agglutination, as the other 
did, was from the alteration the ichor had begun to make in 
the bottom of the wound. / / if e man's Surgery. 

Agglutinative, ad), [from agglutinate.] That which has 
the power of procuring agglutination. 

Rowl up the member with the agglutinative rowler. TVifcm. 

To AGGRANDI'ZE. v.a. [aggrandifer, Fr.] To make 
great ; to enlarge ; to exalt ; to improve in power, honour, 
or rank. It is applied to perfons generally, fometimes to 
tilings. 

If the king Ihould ufe it no better than the pope did, only to 
aggrandize covetous churchmen, it cannot be called a jewel in 
his crown. Ayliffc' s Parcrgon. 

Thefe furnilh us with glorious fprings and mediums, to raife 
and aggrandize our conceptions, to warm our fouls, to awaken 
the better paflions, and to elevate them even to a divine pitch, 
and that for devotional purpofes. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

A'cgrandizement. n. f. [aggrandisement, Fr.J Tl 
being aggrandized ; the aft of aggrandizing. 

A'ggrandizer. n.f. [from aggrandize.] The 
aggrandizes or makes great another. 

ToAggra'te. v.a. [aggratare, ltd.] To plcafe ; 
with civilities : a word not now in life. 

And in the midft thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour ; 

7 'hc which them did in modeft wife amate, 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. 

To AGGRAVATE, v.a. [aggravo, Lat.] 

1. To make heavy; ufed only in a metaphorical fenfe; 
aggravate an accufation, or a punilhment. 

A grove hard by, fprung up with this their change. 

His will who reigns above ! to aggravate 

Their pcnancc, laden with fruit, like that 

Which grew in paradife, the bait of Eve 

Us’d by the tempter. Milton's Paradift Loft, l. x. 

Ambitious Turnus in the prefs appears, 

_ And aggravating crimes augment their fears. Dryd. /F.r.eid. 

2. To make any thing worfc, by the addition of fomc' particular 
circumftancc, not cflcntial. 

I his offence, in itfclf fo heinous, was yet in him aggregated 
by the motive thereof, which was not malice or dilcontent, 
but an afpiring mind to the papacy. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Aggrava'tion. n.f. [from aggravate.] 

1. The aft of aggravating, or making heavy. 

2. 7 'hc cxtrinfccal circumftances or accidents, which cncrcafcthe 
guilt of a crime, or the mifery of a calamity. 

If it be weigh’d 

By itfclf, with aggravations not furcharg’d. 

Or elfc with juft allowance counterpois’d, 

I may, if pofliblc, thy pardon find 

7 'he caficr towards me, or thy hatred lefs. M. Sampf Ate. 
He, to the fins which he commits, hath the aggravation iupef- 
added of committing them againft knowledge, again!! confei- 
ence, againft fight of the contrarv law. Hammonds Fundam 

Aggregate, adj . [ aggregates , Lat.] Framed by the collec- 
tion of any particular parts into one mafs, body, or fyftcm 
1 hey had, for a long time together, produced many other ’in- 

-A [*» the verb.] nfViiZ Z S- 
'ticulars rC U ^ t t lC con i un ^ t0n or acervation of many 

The reafon of the far greateft part of mankind, is but an 

S: * 

i*tanville s bcepju Scientifca. 
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